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CONSUMER 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


REPRESENTATIVES of 
C nearly a score of na— 
tional women’s organ- 
izations and the National Milk 
Survey Committee recently met 
in Washington with the Consun- 
ers’ Counsel staff to hear the 
final report on the Milk Sur- 
vey and discuss what local 
communities might do to in- 
crease milk consumption. 
We’11 tell you more about this 
important meeting later. 
© a consumer in New York 
Cc City asks, "if there 
is any place here where I can 
buy dried skim milk?".... (1) 
Try a bakery or ice cream fac— 
tory, if your local grocery 
does not have it, (2) Write 
to the Dry Skim Milk Institute, 
228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, for the address of a 
New York store carrying it. 


"CAN YOU not tell me", 


CONSUMERS in ten 
? cities have written 
& us they want their 
city to furnish a radio market 
news service similar to the 
one organized by New York’s 
Department of Markets, de- 
scribed in the October 29 CON- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE. We are 
telling them how to get it 
started. Day-to-day offi- 
cial reports on good "buys" 
in perishable fruits’ and 
vegetables help at both ends, 
the farm and home. 


A FARM FAMILY in Mis- 
Sissippi reports, "We 
have a nice crop of 


Cc 
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"A few hundred 
million dollars placed 
in farmers hands 
seems to have a 
greater significance 
in terms of promot- 
ing city prosperity 
than money placed 
anywhere else” 


Chester C. Davis 
Administrator of the 
A.A.A. 





soy beans and do not know what 
use to put them to."...Write 
the Bureaus of Home Economics 
and Plant Industry, Washing— 
ton, Green soy beans are a 
good food, rich in protein. 


"DO YOU have litera 
ture on the kinds of 
canned goods that are 
harmful?" asks a consumer from 
Minneapolis.... No, but the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, will tell you of 
notices of judgment issued 
against any canners because 
of interstate shipment of 
adulterated foods. 


Cc 


AN AMES, Iowa; con— 

Co sumer writes: "I am 

very much interested 

in the consumers’ county coun- 
cils. Will you please send 


me information about their ob- 


jectives and work."...County 
Consumer Councils report to 
the Consumer Division of the 
National Emergency Council, 
Washington, which directed 
their organization. Write to 
that office. 


brands of underwear 
will give us the best 
wear and comfort for the least 


eS "WHY NOT tell us what 


money?" a Newark, New Jersey, 
consumer wants to know...(1) 
That is beyond the scope of 
the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. (2) No 
Government office in Washing— 
ton has such information. 


"I. AM a Government 

es employee and with a 

hundred or so others 

would like to form a coopera— 
tive but we do not know just 
how to organize", writes a 
consumer in Mississippi... 
Send 10 cents to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, for Labor Bulletin 
No. 598. It tells you how to 
organize and manage consumer 
cooperatives 
model bylaws. 


and gives you 


A TEACHER in Connec— 
CC ticut wants to give a 
course in consumer 
problems to her high-school 
students and asks us for ma- 
terial....The American Asso- 
ciation of University Women 
is now preparing a syllabus on 
this subject. Write to the 
Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, too, for suggestions. A 
useful guide to government ma— 
terial on consumer’. infor- 
mation is Price List No. 76, 
which is mailed free by the 
Superiniendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
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Adequate Food Supplies 


With Fair Prices #o farmers? 


THE 1934 DROUGHT has done much 
more than add pennies or dollars to the cost 
of eating. It has challenged consumers' 
ingenuity to find some way of guarding their 
food supplies against the uncertainties of 
farm production, and challenged farmers' 
ingenuity in protecting themselves against 
roller coaster prices which benefit some 
farmers part of the time but never profit 
all farmers all the time. 


IN A FEW MONTHS this freak of 
weather wiped out certain surpluses of food; 
in some cases it went beyond that, cutting 
down not only surpluses but necessary sup- 
plies. Where it has raised prices to farm— 
ers who had supplies left to sell, it has 
helped them. But it has brought the great 
mass of farmers and consumers up _ sharp 
against the questions: What would this shock 
have meant had there been no surpluses piled 
up, and how can we in the future avoid this 


ayer 


Secretary Wallace suggests an 
"EVER-NORMAL GRANARY” 


as one way. What this means 
and what is behind the 
problem of stabilizing food 
supplies and farm prices 
are briefed here 


shock to the nation’s food supply and to the 
income of the less fortunate farmers? 


THIS IS NOT one of those questions 
that you can put on the table, and come back 
to, any old time in the future. Agricul- 
tural planning goes on all the time, and if 
we don't watch out we may find that the sum 
total of farmers' plans for making up this 
deficit have landed us back in the mess of 
mounting surpluses and falling farm prices 
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which made havoc of farmers' income back in 
1932. The boost that drought has given to 
farm prices can, if we are not careful, be- 
come a boomerang. 


IF NO CONTROL is kept over produc— 
tion, what normally happens is this. When 
farmers see prices of crops mounting up, 
they naturally raise just as much of those 
crops as they can next year. If the weather 
is normal, and these crops are good, great 
additional supplies are thrown on the mar- 
ket. If consumers have more money to buy up 
these supplies, all well and good. Or if 
some of them can be shipped abroad, prices 
may still hold firm. 
chasing power has not increased and no 
demand for these products comes from abroad, 
new surpluses start piling up and the more 
they pile the more prices tumble. 


But if consumers' pur- 


THAT'S THE DANGER which faces con- 
sumers and farmers right now. Experts fig- 
ure that wheat supplies may be down close to 
normal by the summer of 1935. 
corn are expected to be largely used up. 
Slaughter of cattle forced by the drought 
may reduce their number below what we nor- 
mally need. The 
prices for these products could easily lure 
farmers next year into using all their acres 
to swell their production and they will 


Supplies of 


attractive 


relatively 


over—expand their farming of wheat, cotton, 








corn, and later of livestock, beyond con- 
sumers' capacity to buy up these goods at the 
high prices that farmers had expected. 


SOME SURPLUS over what consumers 
can buy each year is necessary. We have to 
have a safety margin on hand to make up for 
all the damage that unpredictable weather 
and crop diseases may do to each year's 
supply. We need to grow more wheat, more 
cotton, more corn, more of the other staple 
crops, than will be immediately consumed, 
so that we will not suddenly want when the 
weather and disease play tricks on us. 


WE MIGHT, if we were not forced 
by our complicated system of domestic and 
foreign markets and prices to buy and sell 
these necessities, adopt the simple rule of 
Joseph to ensure our food supplies against 
unfavorable crops. 
was in Egypt he laid down for Pharaoh's 
people a law that one-fifth of the harvest 
each good year was to be put aside as in- 


You remember when Joseph 


surance against years of want. 


OUR PROBLEM isn't as simply solved 
as that. It isn't enough just to decide to 
set aside a part of each year’s production, 
no matter how much that production is. Not 
mliy the amount set aside, but the rest of 


the year's production might grow to be too 


We can't solve the problem of 
city bread lines without solving 
the. problem of farmers incomes 
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great. Stabilizing production and 
stabilizing prices is for us a more 
complicated problem, because in our 
price system we are not producing 
just for needs but to sell at a price 
that is profitable to the producer. 


HOW CAN WE get a safety 
reserve which will protect and bene- 
fit both consumers and farmers? 


WE HAVE some experience to 
go on, in answering that question. 
This experience may not provide the 
only answer, nor even the best. But 
it shows one way of working toward 
the goal of an assured food supply 
with steadier prices. 


LAST NOVEMBER, when farmers 
were getting somewhere around 30 
cents a bushel for their corn, the 
Government made them a proposition. 
It said: 


"WE THINK the price of corn 
is going to be better later. If you 
can't wait until that time to sell 
your corn and take advantage of this 
better price, we will lend you money 
to help you wait. We will lend you 
45 cents for every bushel you store 
because we think you will be able to 
sell at that price before the loan 
becomes due, a year later. If our 
calculations are right, you lose 
nothing and consumers will benefit by 
having additional supplies of corn 
brought to market when the price is higher. 


"NOW, to protect you and us agains: 
losing if our calculations are not right, we 
make one stipulation: This; that you agree, 
when you borrow, to cooperate in controlling 
next year's acreage. In that way, there 
will be little danger of having too big a 
crop which will pull the price down later." 


WHAT HAPPENED was this. Farmers 
who borrowed from the Government at 45 cents 
a bushel found that prospects of reduced 
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By helping farmers to adjust the marketing 
--as well as the production--of their pro- 
ducts, we can help to stabilize farmers’ 
incomes and protect consumers against 
shortages. 


corn production due to the drought raised 
the market price. Before the year was out 
they were able to pay up their loans and 
get a profit beside. 


SOME 270,000,000 bushels of corn 
were sealed in farm cribs as security to the 
Government against these loans at a time 
when the demand was not so great. Then as 
the demand for corn became more urgent, 
farmers sold some of these supplies. Up to 
September 15, this year, 160,000,000 bushels 
had been released from storage. 
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IF THE DROUGHT had not happened, 
it is possible we would have had to devise 
a plan to carry this stored corn for another 
year until adequate adjustment could be 
made either by farmers or the weather. 


THE SAME PRINCIPLE was applied to 
cotton. Cotton farmers were offered loans 
by the Government at 10 cents a pound to 
hold their cotton until it could be sold for 
a better price. Again a condition of the 
loan was their agreement to join in the crop 
control program for 1934. It is estimated 
that more than 420,000 cotton farmers bene- 
fited under this progran. 


YOU SEE the outlines of this plan. 
First the Government would estimate the 
price which one of these products would 
likely average during the year. If supplies 
are so plentiful that they push down the 
farmer’s price, the Government then offers 
the farmer a loan at around the average 
price so that he can afford to keep some 
of his crop off the market. With reduced 
supplies coming to market, the price rises. 
If it goes above the value of the loan, 
farmers start opening their cribs and offer- 
ing their stored crops on the market. This 
tends to keep the price from mounting too 
high, brings it back toward the value of the 
loan. If the price dropped instead of 
rising, which means that supplies would be 
too plentiful, the farmer by agreement would 
plant less next year, and stand ready to 
take back any Government—held supplies in 
lieu of benefit payments. 


THIS IS the idea behind Secretary 
Wallace’s suggestion for an "ever—normal 
granary". 


IT IS not entirely a new idea. 
Two thousand years ago Keng Shu-Ch’ang in 
China put part of it into practice. Under 
Keng's plan, when farm prices were low the 
government bought up surpluses at prices 
higher than the market price, in order to 
profit the farmers. Then when farm prices 
were high, the government sold at prices 
lower than the market price, in order to 
profit consumers. 


oe 


FOR AMERICAN agriculture this 
scheme is inadequate. It makes no tie-up 
with the farmer's production. Each farmer 
is left free to produce as much as he cares 
to or can produce. We can over—produce much 
more easily than the Chinese. Uncontrolled 
production would necessitate the Govern-— 


ment's buying up too large a quantity if 
there is a period of good crops with falling 
prices. This country's efforts under the 
Farm Board to stabilize wheat and cotton 
prices by storing surpluses demonstrated 
that not even a powerful government, with 
ample funds, can bolster prices against 
over—production. There has to be some co- 
operative control of production along with 
a scheme for holding surpluses off the mar- 
ket, such as is already at work under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


THERE IS always a chance of sur- 
plus crops two or more years running. But 
this scheme, it is believed, would greatly 
lessen the danger of driving farmers' prices 
down severely. It would simply be neces-— 
sary, following two or more heavy crops, to 
reduce the acreage sharply. 


CONTROLLING PRODUCTION of grains 
and similar staples would help to control 
the production of livestock. When feeds are 
cheap, farmers increase their production of 
pigs, cows, sheep. When feeds are expen-—- 
sive, they reduce their production of live- 
stock. Stabilize the cost of feeds and you 
help to stabilize the number and price of 
pigs, cows, and sheep. 


LENDING MONEY to farmers so that 
they can store surpluses on their own farms 
gains the large advantage of having the 
physical fact of a surplus right before the 
eyes of the farmer. When the farmer actu-— 
ally sees unsold corn, for instance, he is 
the more ready to fit his own plans into 
any subsequent production program. 


WHILE THE elements of this plan 
for an "ever—normal granary" have been tried 
out in the case of cotton and corn, they 
have not been tried on other crops. In- 


[Concluded on page 23] 
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Consumer-farmer Briefs 


from Washington 




















ONE OF THE FEW 
cities in the world to 
have a municipal milk 
plant is Rome, Italy. 
Two years ago when the in Washington 
city government estab— 

lished a modern pasteurizing and bottling 
plant, daily consumption was 118,061 quarts. 
Now it is 133,200 quarts, sold at 113} centsa 


quart. 
AAA 


BECAUSE 6,000 farmers, organized 
cooperatively to market butter through the 
Interstate Associated Creameries in Oregon, 
feel a personal responsibility in maintain-— 
ing the highest possible quality in the cream 
used in manufacturing the butter, 75 per— 
cent of the butter sold by this market- 
ing cooperative is of Grade A Quality. In 
four years' time — all of them depression 
years —— this cooperative, which handles 
butter manufactured by 9 associated cream— 
eries, has increased its original capital 
from $3,831 to almost $36,000. It now sup- 
plies 23 percent of all the butter received 
in the city of Portland. 


AAA 


AMONG THE TRAVEL NOTES sent back 
from Europe this summer by the manager of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso— 
ciation was this: "Edinburgh, Scotland, is 
about the size of Indianapolis, a little 
over 350,000. In both cities the consumer 


pays about 11 cents for milk. The St. 
Cuthberts Cooperative (in Edinburgh) handles 
about three-quarters of the milk business 
in the city through a beautiful modern plant 
and pays the farmer 7 cents, as compared to 
about 3 cents the farmer in Indianapolis 
gets." 





Looking through an 
archway of the Department 
of Agriculture building 


WARNING AGAINST USE of two dan- 
gerous drugs — Cinchophen, which destroys 
the liver, and Amidopyrine, which may kill 
the white corpuscles of the blood — has been 
issued by the Food and Drug Administration. 
The former is sometimes found in medicines 
to relieve neuralgia, rheumatic pains, neu-— 
ritis: the latter, sometimes in headache 
remedies and other pain killers. Manufac— 
turers are not compelled to declare either 
on the label. If they are not declared and 
there is any doubt, ask the druggist or 
write to the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, for the facts. 


AAA 


RENTAL AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS total— 
ling almost $346,000,000 were paid to farm— 
ers cooperating in the four major farm 
adjustment programs of the AAA up to October 
1. In addition, $133,000,000 has been 
spent by the AAA to buy up surplus agricul- 
tural products to be distributed through the 
FERA to relief families. Money for these 
expenditures comes from processing and other 
taxes under the AAA, which totalled 
October 1, $495,000,000. 


on 


Help Yourselves 
To 


onest 
easures 


WOMEN WHO LIVE in a town where there is a County 
Consumers' Council and who are interested in getting fair 
value for their food dollars, recently demonstrated the 
solution to at least one phase of that problem—getting 
the weight or the measure that they pay for. The demon—- 
stration is a simple one that offers a suggestion to every 
other organized group of consumers who are up against the 
same problen. 


ONE OF THE WOMEN bought two pecks of potatoes 
from a merchant who was advertising them at a bargain price. 
Her own scales showed that one peck weighed 123, the other 
13 pounds. Fifteen pounds is, by definition, the weight 
of a peck of potatoes. She reported her findings to the 
chairman of the Consumers' Council. At the chairman's sug— 
gestion ten other members of the Council called at the same 
store. Each bought a peck of potatoes and each asked to 
have the peck weighed, insisting that a peck of potatoes 
should weigh 15 pounds. In one hour all the pecks of pota- 
toes sold at that store were weighing 15 pounds apiece. 


IF THERE IS question in the minds of the members 
of a Consumers' Council about the accuracy of the weights 
they are getting, the same test will work. 
to bring in a one-pound purchase. Weigh each purchase on 
a scale that has been officially tested. 


Ask everyone 


NOT LONG AGO the Federal Trade Commission made 
an inquiry, on instruction from Congress, which included 
as one study an investigation of "Short Weighing and Over 
Weighing in Chain and Independent Grocery Stores." 


INCOGNITO, investigators visited all types of 
grocery stores in each of four cities of over 100,000 popu- 
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lation; selected as repre- 
sentative of four different 
sections of the country, In 
each they bought from a half 
pound to four pounds of five 
different foods, sold "loose" 
—-navy beans, dried prunes, 
lima beans, sweet crackers, 
and sugar. 


THIS IS WHAT THEY 
FOUND: exact weights were given 
on only 15.6 percent of the 
items purchased from one type 
of store and on only 8.4 per- 
cent of those bought from 
other types. 
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SOME WEIGHTS were short; some were over. On all 
purchases from one type of store 50.3 percent of the items 
were short in weight. On all purchases from the other 
stores, 47.8 percent were short. Overweights were obtained 
on 34.1 percent of the total purchases from the first 
group, aS compared with 43.8 percent from the second. 


BALANCING the difference between these short 
weights and overweights, they found in the first type of 
store their purchases were short less than one-third of one 
percent of the total quantity bought. Quantities pur- 
chased from the other stores balanced out at about one-tenth 
of one percent overweight. 





A THIRD of one percent shortage may seem insig— 
nificant, but these investigators figured that in the course 





You can do a good 
turn to honest 


merchants as well 
as to consumers 


of a year it would amount to 
3.41 percent on the investment 
in these bulk commodities. 


NOT ALL of one kind 
of store gave short net 
weights; not all of the other 
kind gave net overweights. 
Obviously the merchants who 
play unfairly with their cus— 
tomers are exceptions. Most 
merchants abide by rules the 
majority goes by, but a few 
do not. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the minority oper- 
ates at all, the fact that 
even a few merchants here and 
there may be taking money out 
of the community’s pockets, 
either through carelessness 
or dishonesty, not only 
injures the majority of honest 
merchants but places’ upon 
careful consumers the respon- 
sibility of cooperating to see 
that they get value received. 


YOU HAVE two pro- 
tections against such prac— 
tices: 


OWE: you can back up 
your local official in charge 
of weights and measures en- 
forcement. You can see that 
he is on the job; that he has 
an adequate appropriation; 
that he uses his powers force— 
fully and constantly. 


TWO: you can watch 
your own purchases carefully. 
Look at the scales every time 
something is weighed out for 
you. Now and then if you have 
doubts; test on accurate 
scales the weight of packages 
which are wrapped before they 
are put on sale. 

















YOUR FOOD BILL 


CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 





Nov. 7, Oct. 23, Nov. 6, Percent 








Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 Change in 
THERE HAS BEEN less one year 

talk in recent weeks about the — a ieicatin P P é q 
tan a | Mi 6 TBs 

< : Cheese, lb a 23.1 Ee Ta f 23.8 +3.0 
pointed out several weeks ago ined ak 08.4 30.6 34.3 as 
that no sharp increases in food é ; ; ‘ ; . 
prices were likely this fall. So Beef 
far the trend of food prices has Round steak, lb 25.5 eo. 28.2 +10.6 
actually been downward ever since Rib roast, 1b 20.8 23.9 23.2 +11.5 
the full effects of the drought Chuck roast, lb 15.3 LL Gas g LT 33 +13.1 
became apparent early in Septem- Pork Chops, lb 235.2 27.0 25.3 +9.1 
ber. It is true, however, that Lard, 9.6 14.8 14.7 453.1 
the drop in price has been very Who. smo. ham, lb a 24.3 23.8 —- 
slight and probably will be ten- Lamb 
porary. The Bureau of Labor Leg of lamb, 1b 21.3 24.0 23.5 +10.3 
Statistios index of retail food Breast lesb, 1b nee 10.6 10.3 ae 
prices stood at 115.3 percent of 
1913 on November 6 as compared mene ans, i unel sla 17.8 = 
with 116.8 on September 11. This Poultry and Eggs 
is a drop of between 1.0 and 2.0 Hens, 20.3 24.8 24.4 +20.2 
percent and has been due largely Eggs, doz... 54.6 37.6 39.3 +13.6 
to the sharp reduction in prices Bread 
of all meats. White, 8.0 8.4 8.4 +5.0 

Rye, lb 8.6 8.9 8.9 +3.5 
EVENTUALLY the drought Whole wheat, lb —__ 9.0 9.0 

will bring about smaller meat (continued) 


supplies, but the shortage of feed 

and the resulting high prices have 

forced many livestock men to ship 

their animals to market early this year. This 
has temporarily kept up supplies and forced 
prices down. The drop in hog prices was 
particularly sharp from the lst of September 
to about the Ist of November. There was 
also a substantial drop in prices of beef 
cattle and sheep. The wholesale livestock 
markets picked up somewhat early in Novem— 
ber. It is expected that sometime around 
the middle or latter part of the winter 
supplies of livestock will drop off sharply. 
It is anticipated that meat prices through- 
out 1935 will continue considerably higher 
than they have been during the past few 
years. Livestock numbers cannot be brought 
back quickly to the pre-war levels. 


THE DROP in the index figure for 
retail prices of all foods between October 
23 and November 6 amounted to only 1/10 of 1 
percent but the trend in prices was very 
different among different groups of com- 
modities. Meat prices fell off 3.0 percent 
in these two weeks and fruit and vegetable 
7): 





prices fell off 2.8 percent. On the other 
hand there was a rise of 2.1 percent in the 
price of dairy products as a result of 
a substantial increase in butter prices 
amounting to 5.2 percent in the two weeks. 


This is the time of the year when 
most fruits and vegetables are low priced. 
This year is no exception to the general 
rule. Although there is a rather short 
apple crop, the supplies of most fruits and 
vegetables are ample and prices continue to 
be relatively low. The GUIDE has several 
times mentioned the low price of cabbage. 
Prices of this commodity have continued low 
ever since the early southern crop began to 
come on the market last spring. The acreage 
of cabbage was increased in nearly all pro- 
ducing areas this year and supplies have 
been abundant. This is particularly true 


of the late Danish type cabbage which is 
now being shipped in large quantities. The 
price of cabbage is much lower than last 
year and continues to drop off. 

















CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 

















Kind of Food Nov. 7, Oct. 23, Nov. 6 
1933 1934 1934 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Fiour, Ib........ ee 4.8 5. SVL 
Macaroni, lb... 15.9 15.9 15.9 
Wheat cereal... 24.0 24.3 24.3 
(28-0z. pkg.) 
Vegetables — canned 
Corn, #2 can... 10.9 Vek 12.3 
Peas, #2 can____.. . docs iy ge ny gar 
Tomatoes, #2, #24 
| a Die ee 9.9 10.3 10.4 
Vegetables — fresh 
Potatoes, lLb.......... 2.5 1.8 Ly 
Onions, 1D:............... 3.4 K ir 3.8 
Cabbage, Ib................ Sue act 2.6 
Vegetables — fresh 
Lettuce, head... +a 8.2 Sek 
Spinach, lbw. 6.6 6.6 
Carrots, bunch...  ———=— 4.8 4.9 
Fruit — canned 
Peaches, #23 can.. 17.3 19.2 19.3 
Pears, #2} can___.... 20.5 22.4 22:5 
Pineapple, #24 can. -— 22.6 west 
Fruit — fresh 
Apples, 1b...... oo Cal a ea f 
Bananas, doz.............. 24.0 Zonk 25.35 
Oranges, doz__........ 28:7 39.4 37.4 


YOUR FOOD BILL 





Percent (continued) 

“change in Of this amount the farmer re- 
one year ceived $7.40 leaving $11.94 to 
 g ‘ pay the various costs of trans— 

46.2 portation, processing, and mar-— 

keting. According to these fig- 

41.2 ures the farmer was receiving 

38.3 cents of each dollar spent 

by the consumer for these foods. 

+12.8 A year ago the same calculations 

+27 .2 indicated that he was receiving 

37.5 cents of the consumers' dol- 

+5.1 lar. As a matter of fact, how- 

ever, the portion of the consun— 

-26.1 ers' dollar going to the farmer 

+11.8 has increased more than is shown 

-18.8 by these figures. This is because 

at the present time the margin on 

iia hog products includes a $2.25 pro— 

cml cessing tax whereas a year ago the 

er tax was only 50 cents a hundred 
18 pounds of live hog. 

49.8 Comparing the costs of 

pots these 14 foods with that of a 

year ago the retail value has 

ia gone up $1.49. The farm value of 

2.9 the same foods has gone up 70 

430.3 cents. The margin between the 





POTATO PRICES are also very low; 
26.1 percent under the price of last year 
at this time. Low prices are due to the 
fact that the potato crop is considerably 
bigger than it was last year. It is es- 
pecially big in the northeastern and central 
western surplus areas but somewhat small in 
the far west. The condition of the crop 
improved greatly from late summer until the 
time of digging in the late potato areas 
such as Maine and Minnesota. 


THE CROP of Florida oranges and 
California navels which are now beginning 
to come on the market is also very large. 
In fact it is the largest on record and orange 
prices are beginning to come down. During 
the past few months orange prices have been 
higher than last year's because of the rather 
short crop of California Valencias. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that a month's 
supply of 14 important foods for an average 
American family cost $19.34 on November 6. 





farm value and the retail value 
has increased 79 cents. Some- 
thing over half of the increase 
in this margin can be attributed to the hog 
tax. It should be taken into consideration 
in making a comparison of this kind that the 
receipts of the processing taxes are returned 
to cooperating farmers in the form of benefit 
payments. The spread between farm and city 
retail prices appears to have widened rather 
sharply from about last April until September 
and since September has begun to fall offa 
little. Evidently there was some tendency 
for retail prices to be increased last summer 
more than enough to allow for increases in 
farm prices which have actually taken place. 
This was perhaps at least partly a result of 
the drought scare which led many consumers and 
storekeepers to expect an immediate jump in 
prices of practically all foods. The scare 
has now largely subsided and prices have 
steadied themselves and in some cases gone 
down considerably in the past month. At 
the same time the spread between the prices 
at the farm and the prices at the store has 
begun to decrease. 
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Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1954 (cents) 


Milk Cheese Butter 





MIP icin (at.) (1b) (1b.) 
United States 11.7 23.8 34.3 
North Atlantic: 
Boston.......... 11.7 25.4 $4.5 
Bridgeport.. 14.5 27.9 35.1 
DAIRY PRODUCTS Buffalo... 12.0 24.9 33.1 
Fall River 13.0 24.1 34.3 
ON NOVEMBER 6 prices of all important Manchester 12.0 24.4 34.4 
dairy products averaged higher than they Newark.___.. 13.0 24.3 35.5 
did two weeks earlier. During this New Haven 14.0 32.2 35.9 
period the average retail price of milk New York. 12.5 28.1 35.4 
increased from 11.6 to 11.7 cents a Philadelphia 11.0 27.9 34.3 
quart, cheese from 23.7 to 23.8 cents a Pittsburgh 12.7 24.8 34.5 
pound, and butter from 32.6 to 34.3 Portland, Maine 11.0 24.6 34.8 
cents a pound. The November 6, 1934, Providence 13.0 23.0 34.6 
price of milk was 5.4 percent above the Rochester 12.0 27.0 33.1 
price a year ago; price of cheese, 3.0 Scranton... 11.0 26.0 32.9 
percent above; and the price of butter, South Atlantic: 
20.8 percent above. Atlanta_. 14.0 21.6 35.0 
Baltimore 11.0 26:5 36.2 
IN COMPARISON with these increases in re- Charleston, S. C 13.0 20.6 33.0 
tail prices, the farm price of milk went Jacksonville 15.0 19.8 33.7 
up 6.6 percent, increasing from $1.51 Norfolk... 14.0 20.8 33.9 
a hundred pounds in October 1933 to Richmond 12.0 22.7 34.6 
$1.61 in October 1934. This is an in- Savannah. 14.0 20.5 35.3 
crease of 0.23 cent a quart to farmers. Washington, D. C 13.0 26.4 37.0 
Prices of fluid milk to consumers went North Central: 
up an average of 0.60 cent a quart Chicago 10.0 27.2 34.4 
during this time. Cincinnati 12.0 24.6 32.7 
Cleveland 11.0 36.2 33.2 
FEED PRICES have been particularly high in Columbus 10.0 22.9 33.8 
relation to prices of dairy products Detroit. 11.0 23.6 34.0 
during the past year. For that reason Indianapolis 7.0 24.7 34.4 
the total production of milk and also Kansas City 12.3 22.5 33.4 
the amount of manufactured dairy prod- Milwaukee 10.0 235.3 33.6 
ucts produced from November 1933 to Minneapolis 9.0 25.2 32.7 
August 1934 was each month below the Omaha.. 10.0 23.2 32.1 
production a year earlier. It is likely Peoria 10.0 22.0 32.4 
that production will continue rather St. Louis 11.0 22.2 34.2 
low especially during the winter feeding St. Paul - - 9.0 23.3 33.0 
season because of the continued high Springfield, I1l_. 10.0 21.6 31.6 
prices of feeds. South Central: 
Birmingham 13.9 20.0 33.4 
THERE WILL UNDOUBTEDLY be plenty of milk Dallas... 9.5 24.1 31.6 
to meet the fluid milk requirements even Houston.. 12.3 19.8 34.0 
if the demand for milk in the city should Little Rock 12.0 21.5 30.8 
pick up somewhat. Butter production may Louisville 12.0 25.9 34.7 
be rather low this winter but present Memphis 11.3 19.2 32.6 
indications are that prices of butter Mobile 12.8 20.5 32.6 
are not likely to go a great deal higher New Orleans 11.0 21.8 34.5 
since the present level is almost high Western: 
enough to import butter over the tariff Butte... 11.0 21.9 35.0 
wall. Denver...... 11.0 25.1 33.6 
Los Angeles 12.7 23.4 38.1 
Portland, Oreg..... 41.2 21.9 36.2 
Salt Lake City-. 10.0 20.6 36.8 
San Francisco... 12.0 28.0 38.1 
bettie... 10.5 81.2 8 
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Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 





Markets 











United States... 


North Atlantic: 
Boston____.- . 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo__.... 
Fall River 
Manchester 
Newark... 

New Haven 
New York___... . 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh... 
Portland, Maine... 


Providence 
Rochester.. 
Scranton... 


South Atlantic: 


Atianta........ 
Baltimore..._..... 


Charleston, S.C... 
Jacksonville... 


Norfolk... 
Richmond... 
Savannah... 


Washington, D.C__ 

North Central: 
ChiCGaeo:....2.-..... 
Cinoimnets.......2....... 


Cleveland__... 


Indianapolis __... : 


Kansas City...... a 
Milwaukee... 


Minneapolis.____. 


Ce in 
ioc. \ ch a 


st. Louis:. 
St. Pawili....... 


Springfield, Ill 
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BREAD 


NO CHANGE was reported in the price of 


bread from October 23 to November 6. 
White bread is reported at an average 
of 8.4 cents a pound, rye at 8.9 cents 
and whole wheat at 9.0 cents. 


THE PRICE OF FLOUR has continued to drop 


Slowly but steadily from the middle of 
September until the first part of No- 
vember. It is estimated that on Noven— 
ber 6 the ingredients in an average loaf 
of bread cost the baker about one-fifth 
less than on September 11. The margin 
between the cost of ingredients and the 
retail cost of bread is now higher than 
it has been since the middle of 1931. 


THE PRESENT AVERAGE PRICE of 8.4 cents a 


pound is 2.0 cents above the low point 
reached in March 1933. About 0.5 cent 
of this amount can be attributed to the 
processing tax on wheat, leaving 1.5 
cents a pound to be explained by higher 
wheat prices and higher costs in the 
baking business. Of this amount about 
0.9 cent can be attributed to the in- 
creased price of wheat during this 
period. 


SINCE MARCH 1933 the price increase has 


been somewhat different in the different 
cities reporting. Although there has 
been some increase in each of 51 cities 
the amount of increase ranges from 0.5 
cent a pound in Los Angeles to 3.5 cents 
a pound in Little Rock. The Los Angeles 
price of bread went up from 7.3 cents 
in March 1933 to 7.8 cents on November 
6, 1934. The price in Little Rock in 
March 1933 was 6.4 cents and on Novem— 
ber 6, 1934 was 9.9 cents. 


THIS ILLUSTRATES the fact that price 


changes in bread are very irregular from 
city to city. Generally they are not 
caused, to any great extent, by varia- 
tions in the price of flour but are due 
largely to local competitive conditions. 
The price of 9.9 cents a pound in Little 
Rock is the highest average price re— 
ported on November 6. Back in March 
1933 the price in Little Rock was just 
equal to the average price for the coun— 
try as a whole. Other cities reporting 
relatively high prices of bread are: 
Jacksonville, 9.8 cents; Birminghan, 
9.6 cents; Savannah, 9.6 cents. In all 
three of these cities the price increase 
since March 1933 has been more than the 
average for the country. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


NO CHANGE was reported in prices of flour, 


macaroni, or wheat cereal. Macaroni is 
quoted at the same price at this time 
as last year while wheat cereal cost 
the consumer 1.2 percent more and flour 
6.2 percent more. 


PRICES of wheat and wheat flour moved 


Slowly downward from the middle of Sep- 
tember to the middle of November. The 
farm price of wheat dropped from 92.2 
cents per bushel on September 15 to 
88.5 cents on October 15. The average 
price of all classes and grades of wheat 
in six markets dropped from 121.5 cents 
for the week ending September 15 to 
111.2 cents for the week ending Novem- 
ber 10. The October 15 farm price of 
wheat was 79 percent of pre-war parity. 


=" 


Markets 


United States 
North Atlantic: 


Boston... 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Fall River 
Manchester 
Newark.___. 

New Haven 
New York___.. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 
Portland, Maine 
Providence. 
Rochester 
Scranton... 


South Atlantic: 


Atlanta___.... 
Baltimore... 


Charleston, S. C 


Jacksonville 
Norfolk__.. 
Richmond 
Savannah.___.. 


Washington, D. C.. 
North Central: 


Chicago...... 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland 
Columbus.. 
Detroit__.. 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Omaha... 
Peoria... 

St. Louis 
St. Peaud..... 
Springfield, Ill 


South Central: 


Birmingham 
Dallas_... 
Houston : 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis... 
Mobile 

New Orleans 


Western: 


Butte... 
Denver... 


Los Angeles.........._... 
Portland, Oreg........ 
Salt Lake City... 
San Francisco........- 

Seattle 
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Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 


Round Rib Chuck 








Markets steak roast roast 
(ib. ) (lb. ) (2ib.) 
United States.______. 28.2 Co.e by Gee BEEF 
North Atlantic: A 
Boston... 26.3 27.3 23.2 MEAT PRICES continue to go down. All cuts 
Bridgeport 35.5 27.8 21.9 of beef were quoted lower on November 6 
Buffalo. 24.8 22.5 16.9 than two weeks earlier. The price of 
Fall River. 35.9 23.9 18.9 round steak dropped 0.9 cent a pound; 
Manchester 35.4 23.8 21.1 rib roast, 0.7 cent; and chuck roast, 
Newark... Zo. 6 27.1 19.3 0.4 cent. In addition to the cuts 
New Haven.. 37.8 29.1 21.5 quoted in the table on this page, sir- 
New York... zs 23.3 20.0 loin steak is selling for an average of 
Philadelphia z19 28.2 20.1 352.1 cents and plate beef for an average 
Pittsburgh__. 27.6 23.7 17.4 of 11.6 cents a pound. Present prices 
Portland, Maine 34.9 25.0 18.8 of beef are, however, from 10 to 15 
Providence 34.2 28.0 19.9 percent above last year's levels. 
Rochester... 25.9 Lins fly geet 
Scranton... 30.5 26.9 19.6 THERE WAS a rather sharp drop in the 
South Atlantic: wholesale market for beef cattle begin- 
; Atlanta... 30.3 22.8 17.6 ning about the middle of September and 
Baltimore... 28.1 23.8 16.5 ending the first week in November. Dur- 
Charleston, S. C 26.8 5) ..% 15.8 ing the first two weeks in November the 
Jacksonville 24.4 21.6 16.7 market turned up again and during the 
: Norfolk. 27.5 25.2 16.8 week ending November 10 the average 
| Richmond... 29.8 25.9 17.2 price of beef steers in Chicago was 
Savannah____. 25.4 23.0 16.3 almost 50 cents a hundred pounds higher 
Washington, D. C 31.0 26.1 19.3 than during the previous week. 


North Central: 


Chicago..... 26.2 26.1 19.5 PRESENT SPREAD between cattle prices and 
Cincinnati 2 ie | 23.3 15.5 retail prices of beef is large in com- 
Cleveland on 24.3 18.4 parison with recent years. The farm 
Columbus... 30.7 23.5 18.9 price of cattle went up 32 cents a hun- 
Detroit...... 28.1 23.3 18.4 dred pounds from April 15 to September 
Indianapolis 28.6 20.8 17.0 15. During this period the retail value 
Kansas City 26.2 21 0 15.9 in New York City of the cuts obtained 
Milwaukee... 25.8 24. 17.6 from 100 pounds of beef cattle went up 
Minneapolis 26.1 20.8 16.3 $2.52. Since September 15 there has 
Omaha._..__. 24.9 LTS 15.3 been a Sharp drop in retail prices which 
Peoria... 26.4 18.3 15.4 has somewhat narrowed the spread between 
St. Louis 28.5 25.1 15.7 the price of animals and prices of 
De Paves: AS a | 21.0 16.8 retail cuts. However, at the end of 
Springfield, I1l 21.6 18.4 16.4 October it appears that the farm price 


South Central: of animals was about the same as the 


Birmingham 29.7 24.4 i Ly gar price on April 15 while the products 

Dallas___. 30.7 26.5 16.6 from 100 pounds of beef cattle cost the 

Houston... 26.7 22.5 14-3 New York City consumer about $1.50 more. 

Little Rock 25.8 20.9 14.6 

Louisville 27.8 18.5 15.0 ALL INDICATIONS still point to a very 

Memphis __. 27.8 22.3 15.3 sharp reduction in the supply of beef 

Mobile... = 25.5 18.5 14.2 next year. In fact it has been esti- 

New Orleans 21.0 24.5 17.0 mated that the reduction in the number 
Western: of cattle this fall will be great enough 

oy : 20.0 1g. 12.9 to wipe out all of the increase in 

Denver...._. 24.6 Peet 15.4 numbers which occurred from 1928 to 

Los Angeles... rE i | 20.6 15.0 1934 during the up-swing of the cattle 

Portland, Oreg 20.7 17.8 13.6 "cycle." 

Salt Lake City 22.5 18.2 14.7 

San Francisco... 7 Sel f 22.5 15.3 

seattie.............. 24.0 re 15.9 
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PORK 


Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 




















Who. 
PORK continues to drop in price. On No- Markets cape Land 
vember 6 the price of chops was reported ham 
at 1.7 cents a pound lower than two = (ib.) (tb. )  (tb-) 
weeks earlier. There was a drop of 0.1 United States... 25.5 14.7 25.8 
cent a pound in the price of lard and North Atlantic: 
0.5 cent for han. Boston............ 25.2 14.8 25.6 
: ; Bridgeport 27.8 14:3 24.2 
THE DROP in pork prices during the past Buffalo. 25.6 13.7 22.0 
month or two is due largely to a sharp Fall River 26.7 13.2 25.4 
drop in wholesale prices of hogs which Manchester 24.5 14.6 26.2 
began about the first of September and Newark. 25.9 14.6 23.4 
continued until about the lst of No- New Haven. 27.0 15.1 25.1 
vember. During this period hog prices New York. 26.0 15.0 23.5 
dropped about $2 a hundred pounds. Philadelphia 26.3. 15.2 23.7 
ALTHOUGH THE PRICE consumers pay for pork re ge tS Se 
has dropped steadily since the middle of veheryrntels maine 26.0 14.1 25.7 
September it is high in relation to the vooriaenee 26.6 15.5 0.2 
¢ ‘ Rochester 26.3 14.4 23.0 
arm price of hogs. For example, the Sarenten 26.9 15.5 23.7 
October 15 farm price of hogs was $1.71 South Riashin: : , : 
a hundred pounds above the price on Atlente ; 27.0 13.7 23.5 
April 15. The retail price of the B neaaa . ; ; 
fe altimore..___- 24.1 4.3 25.1 
products obtained from 100 pounds of 
live hogs on October 15 was $2.65 above Charleston. Ss. ¢ 25.2 14.6 22.8 
the April 15 level Jacksonville 21 2 14.5 23.0 
: Norfolk. 24:7 24.2 26.5 
CONSUMERS have asked for information about Richmond 25.9 14.2 22.8 
prices of bacon. Several of them be- Savannah 21.7 14.4 20.5 
lieve prices of sliced bacon to be too Washington, D. C 28.1 14.7 23.6 
high in comparison with wholesale prices North Central: 
of strip bacon. It is very difficult to Chicago..... 25.9 14.0 25.4 
make any fair comparisons between retail Cincinnati 23.3 14.8 19.7 
prices of sliced bacon and wholesale Cleveland 26.6 15.9 24.7 
quotations of strip bacon. There is a Columbus 25.3 15.7 25.3 
great deal of variation in the quality Desrost. : 26.5 14.4 24.8 
and prices of bacon. Consumers as well Indianapolis 24.7 15.8 25.2 
as wholesalers can ordinarily buy bacon Kansas City 23.8 14.5 25.7 
at several different prices. Also in Milwaukee. 24.1 14.1 23.2 
comparing prices of sliced and strip Minneapolis 24.4 14.2 22.8 
bacon consumers should remember that Omaha.......... 21.8 15.1 23.1 
there is a good deal of waste in the Peoria... 23.7 15.2 24.6 
process of slicing. The preparation of a eee. 3.9 14.5 %.4 
foods usually adds something to the cost . Fons... 25.9 14.5 22.8 
although this is not always true. Insome Springfield, 111 25.6 14.2 24.5 
cases it should be possible to develop South Central: 
more economical distribution of foods by Birsinghes 24.6 14.7 25.0 
preparing them in the areas where they Dallas... 27.7 15.7 26.9 
are produced and shipping only the Houston. 24.5 14.1 25.0 
useful parts. Little Rock 22.3 15.0 23.2 
Louisville 22.6 44.7 20.1 
ALTHOUGH PRICES of most pork cuts are 10 Memphis... 22.6 14.4 21.35 
to 15 percent above last year the price Mobile... 22.1 15.0 25.3 
of lard is 53.1 percent above last New Orleans... 23.6 14.1 22.7 
year's prices. Hogs are expected to Western: 
continue to be marketed at light weights Butte. 23.5 16.6 24.5 
and the lard yield will probably be low Denver... es 24.2 14.9 24.6 
for some time. Other fats and oils are Los Angeles.............. 50.1 15:6 24.1 
also high priced and tend to keep pace Portland, Oreg......... 26.7 16.2 24.6 
with the price of lard. Salt Lake City ee 6 | 17.8 2f.0 
San Francisco............ . Ce.0 iT 32 27.8 
Seattle... Seiisiaiianeamaanen 28.8 16.6 26.0 
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Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 
Leg of Breast Square 
chuck 


Markets 


United States. 











North Atlantic: 


cle re : 
Briageport..__........... 


Buffalo 

Fall River 
Manchester... 
Newark__..___... 
New Haven... 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh _. 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 
Rochester 
Scranton c 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore. _. 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk.. 
Richmond... 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 
North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus... 
Detroit.. 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City.. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis 
Omane...............<:- 
Peor2a:........- 
St. LOULS...... 
St. Paul ; 
Springfield, Ill 
South Central: 
Birmingham 
DaLdias...... 
Houston 
Little Rock 
Louisville... 
Memphis 
Mobile 
New Orleans 
Western: 
Butte.. 
Denver . 
Los Angeles___.. 
Portland, Oreg 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco.............. 
| 
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BREAST OF LAMB which 


LAMB 


TREND OF LAMB PRICES is very similar to 


that of beef and pork. All meat prices 
dropped from October 23 to November 6. 
Lamb legs dropped 0.5 cent; breast 
dropped 0.3 cent; and square chuck 
dropped 0.3 cent. 


REDUCTION in the number of lambs next 
year appears to be almost certain.. 
Numbers have been seriously reduced by 
the drought. The low supplies of lambs 
and of other meat animals are expected 
to raise lamb prices somewhat this 
winter. 


ON THE OTHER HAND wool prices are lower 


than they were a year ago. Last year 
the high price of wool tended to hold the 
price of sheep at rather high levels. 
This year sheep prices will not be sup- 
ported so much by high wool prices. 


is selling for an 
average U. S. price of 10.3 cents a 
pound is relatively inexpensive food. 
It makes a good stew when cooked up 
with some of the many low priced vege-— 
tables which are now abundant on the 
market. 
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Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 
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Markets one Eges 
a (1b.) (doz.) 
United States ‘24.4 39.3 
North Atlantic: 
Boston... a 55.6 
Bridgeport 26.3 53.4 
POULTRY AND EGGS Buffalo. 25.3 40.6 
Fall River 20.8 47.5 
EGG PRICES WENT UP an average of 1.7 Manchester 26.7 49.5 
cents a dozen from October 23 to Novem- Newark... 28.5 52.5 
ber 6 while hen prices were dropping 0.4 New Haven 29.4 46.5 é 
cent a pound. Eggs are now 13.6 per- New York 27.2 48.5 : 
cent above last year’s prices and hens Philadelphia 27.4 42.2 : 
20.2 percent above. Pittsburgh 25.7 42.8 : 
Portland, Maine 25.4 48.9 
SHORTAGE OF GRAIN and resulting high Providence 26.5 52.6 
prices of feed appear to be forcing a Rochester 24.6 41.0 
drastic reduction in the numbers of Scranton 29.8 42.3 
poultry on farms. Supplies of both eggs South Atlantic: 
and poultry are expected to be rela- Atlanta... 21.8 35.0 
tively short at least until next summer Baltimore —- 27.4 42.1 
when chickens of next year’s hatchings Charleston, S. C 22.9 36.6 
begin to affect supplies. The total Jacksonville 235.9 43.8 
number of hens and pullets on October 1 Norfolk. 25.4 36.0 
this year was about 7 percent below the Richmond 26.7 36.5 
number on that date in 1933. Savannah 21.0 34.3 
Washington, D. C 7 ae | =) 
EGG PRICES are now approaching their peak. North Central: 
The highest level of retail prices gen- Chicago. 25.1 37.5 
erally comes the latter part of November Cincinnati 24.2 38.3 
or early in December. This year the Cleveland 26.5 38.3 
price drop after the peak may not be as Columbus... 24.7 36.0 
sharp as it usually is because of the Detroit. 27.7 33.9 
smaller expected supplies. Indianapolis 23.8 32.5 
Kansas City 21.0 33.6 
THE TURKEY CROP this year is somewhat Milwaukee 20.7 35.2 
smaller than the crop of a year ago. It Minneapolis 21.6 32.0 
is anticipated that turkeys will be Omaha... 20.7 30.0 
somewhat higher than they were last year Peoria 21.9 31.6 
both on account of the lower crop and St. Louis 23.5 354.1 
because of reduced supplies of other St. Paul --- 21.9 32.2 
poultry and meats. It is possible, how- Springfield, Ill 20.4 28.9 
ever, that a greater than usual propor— South Central: 
tion of the crop will be marketed at Birmingham 19.3 352.5 
Thanksgiving time because of the scarc— Dallas... 19.1 36.0 
ity of the feed and for that reason Houston 25.2 32.0 
prices early in the season may be some— Little Rock 16.1 28.9 
what lower than later on. Louisville 20.7 33.9 
Memphis 19.7% £8.2 
Mobile... 21.0 29.6 
New Orleans 21.8 30.8 : 
Western: 
Butte 20.2 42.3 
Denver... 20.2 39.7 
Los Angeles 27.4 a1 .7 
Portland, Oreg 22.4 37.9 
Salt Lake City 23.4 39.4 I 
San Francisco 32.9 43.8 | 
Seattle 25.4 40.8 





Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) VEGETABLES 














Potatoes Onions Cabbage Fr 
Pinna es 
United States Lott 3.8 2.6 POTATOES: Potatoes continued to drop in 
North Atlantic: price in early November. November prices 
Boston... 1.4 5.9 3.0 are commonly the lowest of the year. 
Bridgeport ica 4.0 227 Crop prospects have continued to im- 
Buffalo... 1.0 3.5 1s prove during the late summer and fall 
Fall River 12 407 POU months. The November crop report esti- 
Manchester Lg 3.6 a mates the total production at 383,000,000 
Newark... 1.6 3.7 S70 bushels, an increase of 21,000,000 
New Haven. 1.5 3.5 2.6 bushels over the October report. 
New York 1.9 4.1 3.3 
Philadelphia... ay iG 2.9 THE POTATO CROP this year is about 20 
Pittsburgh 14 3.4 1.9 percent more than last year and the 
Portland, Maine pe Eto | 2.4 November 6 price to consumers is 26 
Providence Ls 3.6 2.6 percent less than it was on November 7, 
Rochester 0.8 3.0 1.8 1933. The greatest increase in potato 
Scranton... ya 3.6 Lo production over last year is in the 
South Atlantic: northeastern surplus states of Maine, 
Atlanta... Sak 4.2 2.4 New York and Pennsylvania where the 
Baltimore. L.5 3.9 2.6 production is 39 percent above last 
Charleston, S.C 2} 4.7 24 year. In the far western states the 
Jacksonville LEY 3.9 2.6 production is below last year. Prices 
Norfolk. L8 4.2 4.1 to farmers are very much lower than last 
Richmond... 1.6 4.1 3.5 year. In wholesale markets prices im-— 
Savannah... 1.6 3.7 2.7 proved slightly from the middle of Octo- 
Washington, D.C. 16 4.4 3.1 ber to the middle of November. 
North Central: 
Chicago.... 1.8 3.7 2.5 ONIONS: Onions went up 0.1 cent a pound 
Cincinnati 1.8 3.6 2.6 from October 23 to November 6. The crop 
Cleveland L.A 3.2 1.6 is of about the same size as last year 
Columbus... 1.4 4.1 ec and shipments are running a little above 
Detroit... L6 2.9 1.9 last year. Growers in the early States 
Indianapolis i ae 4.3 ea f report an intended acreage of early 
Kansas City ane 5.3 2.0 Bermudas and Creoles about 13 percent 
Milwaukee io Kae 17 above the acreage last year. These 
Minneapolis Le 3.4 Lo onions are marketed in the spring months. 
Omaha_____. . 2.0 Se 2.5 
Peoria... 1.4 4.3 2.2 CABBAGE: The price of cabbage continues 
St. Louis 1.9 4.1 2.4 to drop, falling off 0.1 cent a pound 
St. Paul.. 1:6 3.9 2.1 during the two weeks ending November 6. 
Springfield,I1l 1.8 437 2.7 The crop of late Danish type cabbage is 
South Central: especially large. It is estimated at 66 
Birmingham 2.2 5.1 2.5 percent above last year's crop. The 
Dallas____. a 5.5 4.6 price to farmers at Rochester, N. Y., was 
Houston. 2.4 3.8 3.8 reported early in November at $5.00 to 
Little Rock 26 3.6 2.6 $6.50 a ton. Cabbage is very cheap in 
Louisville 9 3.9 2.6 practically all parts of the country 
Memphis... rs Ai 2.4 although a few cities report prices 
Mobile. 1.9 3.5 2.9 considerably higher than the U. S. aver- 
New Orleans 2.6 Ser 4.0 age. San Francisco, for example, re- 
Western: ports a price of 6.7 cents a pound com-— 
Butte... 1.9 S71 25 pared with the U. S. average of 2.6 
Denver aie 3.8 2-5 cents. In addition to the ordinary 
Los Angeles Bik eo Z55 Danish type consumers in most cities can 
Portland, Oreg 16 a7 2.9 buy other types such as red cabbage and 
Salt Lake City LS 2.6 233 Savoy. 
San Francisco ae sce 6.7 
_._seattle.................. 1.8 2.5 2.5 
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VEGETABLES 


(Fresh) 


LETTUCE: The price of lettuce fell off 
slightly from October 23 to November 6, 
The late crop of lettuce in California 
has been large, about 8 percent over 
last year. The early crop is now begin-— 
ning to come on the market. The acreage 
planted to this crop is considerably 
lower than last year but more new let- 
tuce has been shipped to date than was 
shipped a year ago. Shipments are ex- 
pected to fall off a little within a few 
weeks. 


THE REDUCTION in acreage of the early crop 
has been mainly in the Imperial Valley, 
California, due to lack of water in that 
section. Arizona has increased the 
acreage of early lettuce substantially. 


CARROTS: Carrot prices increased 0.1 cent 
a bunch during the two weeks ending 
November 6. Shipments from California 
are running below last year and there is 
very little carlot movement of old 
stock. Old carrots on the market are 
from local supplies received by truck. 
A few years ago carrots on the market 
during the winter months were usually old 
carrots with the tops cut off. The cut- 
off carrots have almost passed out of 
the picture although they still can be 
found and generally can be bought at 
prices much lower than prices paid for 
bunch carrots. 


SPINACH: No change is reported in the 
average price of spinach. The total 
fall crop has been estimated at 9 per-— 
cent below last year although the acre- 
age is approximately the same as a year 
ago. Yields have been lower than last 
year in a number of areas due to a va— 
riety of conditions. In some cases 
yields were cut down by the drought and 
in others by heavy fall rains ‘which 
washed out the plants. Shipments of old 
crop spinach are now coming mainly from 
Missouri and Washington and are supple- 
mented in most markets by local sup- 
plies. The fall crop in Virginia is 
just starting to the market. 


2p 


Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 








Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
ee (head) (1b.) _ (bunch) 
United States_ 8.1 6.6 4.9 

North Atlantic: 
Boston__ 8.6 8.7 o.1 
Bridgeport 9.7 8.0 4.7 
Buffalo 8.3 eat 3.8 
Fall River 9.5 8.2 5.2 
Manchester 10.5 B.2 5.0 
Newark 8.8 8.4 5.3 
New Haven 9.9 8.3 4.6 
New York 9.8 8.5 6.2 
Philadelphia 8.5 8.6 4.0 
Pittsburgh 8.4 ef 5.2 
Portland, Maine. 10.3 8.1 5.2 
Providence 8.8 6.7 §.6 
Rochester 8.8 5.0 3.0 
Scranton...... 9.5 9.7 4.6 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 8.2 4.0 6.4 
Baltimore...... 9.4 8.9 6.5 
Charleston, S.C 9.4 9.2 7.9 
Jacksonville 8.9 11.0 Tso 
Norfolk 9.1 6.8 6.6 
Richmond B.7 1.5 "<8 
Savannah 8.9 10.4 S.7 
Washington, D.C 9.8 130 1.3 
North Central: 
Chicago 8.9 7.6 4.9 
Cincinnati 8.0 4.6 4.2 
Cleveland 8.9 5.6 5.1 
Columbus 9.4 APs 6.0 
Detroit._.. 1.9 5.2 5.4 
Indianapolis 8.8 5.7 4.5 
Kansas City... 8.4 5.1 5.6 
Milwaukee 7.6 5.0 2.9 
Minneapolis 8.3 6.5 4.7 
Omaha... 8.3 6.9 5.1 
Peoria 8.1 5.6 C.7 
St.Louis 8.4 3.5 4.8 
St.Paul 9.4 5.9 4.5 
Springfield, Ill. 9.1 5.7 5.8 
South Central: 
Birmingham 8.4 6.8 5.9 
Dallas... 6.6 9.0 6.0 
Houston 5.6 8.4 §.4 
Little Rock 5.3 6.2 5.3 
Louisville 7.9 rf 4.2 
Memphis 6.8 o.T 6.5 
Mobile 8.6 8.6 5.8 
New Orleans 8.1 4.0 o.f 
Western: 
Butte 8.5 10.6 5.0 
Denver 6.6 OL e.9 
Los Angeles 5.4 a 3) TS f 
Portland, Oreg.. ys 6.2 » Bs 
Salt Lake City : 9.7 3.1 
San Francisco...... 4.4 5.4 2.6 
O45) es 5.9 4.8 : Ay 
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Markets 





Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 





United States... 


North Atlantic: 


cock arr 


Bridgeport 
Buffalo__. 
Fall River... 


Manchester...... co. 


Newark______. 

New Haven. 

New York.............. 
Philadelphia.. 
Pitvspurgh:......... 


Portland, Maine_. 


Providence . 
Rochester. 
Scranton... 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta... 
Baltimore. 


Charleston, S.C. 


Jacksonville 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Savannah___.___.. 


Washington, +. 


North Central: 
Chicago.. 


Canoinnati.............. 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit... 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City..... 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria. 

St. Louis 
st. Paul.... 


Springfield, Ill. 


South Central: 
Birmingham 
Dallas.. 
Houston. . 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Memphis 
New Orleans 

Western: 
Butte___. 
Denver... 

Los Angeles 


Portland, Oreg..... 


Salt Lake City. 


San Francisco. 


Seattle 





Apples Bananas Oranges 
0Z., 

(lb. ) ib:..*) (doz. ) 
ST 23.3 37.4 
6.5 *6.5 42.6 
6.2 *5..S 39.9 
5.4 24.6 a0 
C38 *6.7 40.9 
5.0 *6.0 42.9 
5.6 26.1 43.2 
5.0 20.6 44.8 
6.9 22.8 42.5 
5.0 19.6 37.3 
5.0 25.8 38.3 
5.5 I. a 42.5 
6.5 *6.3 44.6 
35.6 20.1 Sie 
4.3 UG 41.8 
5.0 POR i re f 
4.9 20.4 37.7 
6.1 20.6 20.0 
6.0 16.1 22.6 
5.0 19.6 28.6 
5.9 24.8 31.0 
4.9 20.8 18.9 
5.5 23.8 39.6 
5.9 bail GS, 40.6 
6.1 *6.4 37.4 
5.8 *6.6 S1.2 
5.1 “Ont rh ERS 
5.5 bal 41.5 
ae eT oS 35.1 
6.2 sat GP 44.1 
5.6 ed 39.0 
5.8 pat oi 40.4 
5.8 "S20 36.6 
5.6 wail GAC 37.9 
5.8 *6. 9 40.5 
6.4 *8.4 41.1 
6.1 i! (ar | 43.1 
7.6 *5 7 24.6 

*6.9 48.2 

eee i 20.5 44.2 
7.4 *o.9 52.5 
5.9 ie) Ati 37.6 
5.5 *6.4 38.8 
6.3 LTF.G ry are 
5.0 16.8 25.6 
ioe! “oo 38.2 
5.3 "ES 35.9 
5.6 *6n7 21.4 
3.2 bef ee 40.0 
4.9 wi ey 36.0 
5.6 Lace 40.0 
3.4 sas sare | 35.3 


ORANGES: 


BANANAS: 


FRUIT 


(Fresh) 


APPLES: No change was reported in the 


average price of apples but price in- 
creases are ordinarily expected at this 
time of the year. This year with a 
small crop to be shipped, it is probable 
prices will reflect these reduced sup- 
plies. In Washington and Oregon there 
is about an average crop this year and 
the shipment of apples from this section 
has been heavier than a year ago. The 
eastern crop is rather short although it 
is better than was predicted earlier in 
the year. In New England the crop will 
be especially light due largely to 
damage from the severe winter. Total 
carlot shipment of apples for this year 
is above a year ago but probably the 
truck shipments are much smaller. 


The price of oranges during the 
past few months has been considerably 
above last year due to the short crop of 
California Valencias. Although the 
average U. S. price of oranges on Noven- 
ber 6 was 2.0 cents a dozen under the 
price two weeks earlier it was still 30.3 
percent above the price at the same time 
last year. Floridas and also California 
navels are now beginning to come on the 
market in volume. The crop is the larg- 
est in history. Large quantities of 
Florida oranges are being sold in bags 
to consumers. In most cases these 
oranges can be bought at lower prices 
than those quoted here on the basis of 
a dozen. 


Bananas continue to be priced 
below last year’s levels. Retail prices 
dropped 0.4 cent a dozen from October 23 
to November 6. Imports have been pick— 
ing up and running higher than a year 
ago. For many years until 1930, there 
was a steady upward trend in imports of 
bananas. From 1930 to 1932 there was a 
sharp drop. 


Average Retail Prices, November 6, 1934 (cents) 

















2 Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets 2} can #2} can #2} can #2 can #2 can 7 a 
United States. ; 19.3 22.5 Beet 12.35 17.3 10.4 
North Atlantic: 
Boston_____.__. 20.3 22.6 22.8 13.8 17.5 12.4 
Bridgeport.. 20.3 24.6 20.1 ig 5 19.3 12.0 
Buffalo______. 20.3 SY | 22.6 12.1 15.6 10.9 
Fall River___. 19.7 22.3 22.3 12.4 16.5 10.5 
Manchester__. 20.5 Zod 25.35 12.9 17.2 ce ae! 
Newark.___..__.. 17.5 21.5 21.6 (hE 16.6 9.9 
New Haven... 19.0 24.6 23.8 14.4 chy get 13.2 
New York.......... ly ge 21.4 Ss ee | 12.8 16.5 10.8 
Philadelphia 18.3 20.2 20.9 12.1 18.8 10.5 
Pittsburgh. 18.9 22.4 25.1 a2 A 17.0 10.4 
Portland, Maine 20.3 23.4 235.2 i? 5 17.0 10.6 
Providence....... 19.2 20.7 22.9 12.4 18.4 10.5 
Rochester_____. 21.3 23.4 23.0 13.0 15.9 11:8 
Scranton____.. 19.6 22.0 22.3 13.0 132 10.8 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta______... 19.2 24.4 25.3 12.8 18.4 9.8 
Baltimore... ; 17.1 a ek 20.3 13.3 15.5 10.4 
Charleston, S. C i gt 21.9 22.35 13.5 17.3 9.5 
Jacksonville 17.6 22.5 21.9 11.6 16.1 8.9 
Norfolk____._.. : 19.4 2o.7 22.8 11.5 15.3 9.1 
Richmond... 19.4 23.5 22.2 i? 2 18.5 8.9 
Savannah... : 19.5 25.7 25.3 12.3 19.9 8.6 
Washington, D. C 18.2 pent 21.6 11.5 14.8 9.3 
North Central: 
Chicago._____.. 2 We f 24.8 24.1 13.3 16.4 11.8 
Cincinnati. i8.5 22.8 22.4 10.6 t by a9 9.8 
Cleveland.. 19.4 22.8 25.2 12.8 16.1 10.8 
Columbus._._._.. 20.3 23.3 25.7 11.0 17.4 10.1 
Detroit... 18.9 ee. 25.2 ch et 19.5 10.0 
Indianapolis 19.2 26.0 23.6 11.3 7.3 10.0 
Kansas City... 19.8 22D 23.4 10.4 16.6 9.5 
Milwaukee 20.1 20.5 24.0 13.0 18.8 10.8 
Minneapolis 20.5 25.0 24.3 10.9 16.5 py hae 
Omaha__________. : 20.8 23.5 25.4 11.8 a7 3 13.5 
Peoria... 21.0 24.7 24.0 i bs ae 16.1 11.4 
St. Louis... _ 18.9 22.7 22.6 11.9 18.1 9.9 
St. Paul.. 21.5 24.4 25.0 12.5 16.0 11..0 
Springfield, Ill Bara. 25.6 25.6 12.9 17. 12.8 
South Central: 
Birmingham. 19.7 22.0 24.6 12.5 15.8 9.0 
Dalias..__. 19.8 24.1 23.4 12.4 20.1 10.3 
Houston.______.. 17.9 20.7 21.4 2.5 16.4 8.9 
Little Rock__. : 20.6 25.0 24.0 12.4 18.5 9.5 
Louisville____. 19.6 25.5 2e.8 11.0 15.3 9.6 
Memphis._._____. 18.9 22.5 21.9 ch Re 15.3 10.1 
Mobile... ky ae 19.4 19.7 121.5 18.1 9.3 
New Orleans___. 18.6 235.0 21.8 124 19.8 9.9 
Western: ‘ 
4) ae 20.9 24.2 24.5 14.1 16.1 11.3 
Denver____.__.... 20.4 24.5 23.9 13.0 18.0 10.9 
Los Angeles__.. ; : 15.7 18.4 19.3 12.6 16.4 *12.8 
Portland, Oreg a 19.8 19.4 21.3 13.5 7.3 *14.0 
Salt Lake City__.. = aes 20.5 23.4 23.6 12.5 15.4 #13.0 
San Francisco eee ewrrwre 17.1 19.4 19.8 12.6 15.8 #13.35 
___ Seattle_......_.... = : : 19.4 19.9 21.6 12.9 ly Ge *14.9 
es 

















RADIO BROADCASTS 
or CONSUMERS 








Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggett and Or Howe 


aot the microphone in Washington 











Every FRIDAY at 4:45 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Over N.B.C. Blue Net Work 


Hear your consumer problems 
discussed by Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, Consumers' Counsel of 
the A.A.A., with an officer 
of the General Federation of 


Women's Clubs. 





Adequate Food Supplies 


[Concluded from page 6] 


deed, there are many problems involved in 
extending it to some of the other crops. 
It would be difficult, for instance, for a 
farmer to store surpluses of wheat on his 
own farm. The danger of deterioration would 
have to be guarded against. There is also 
the cost of storage space. In applying the 
plan to each new crop, special problems of 
each would have to be met. 


SUPPORTERS OF the principle of 
the "ever—normal granary" point out several 
advantages. First, they hold it would pro- 
tect consumers against possible shortages. 
Second, it would help to stabilize produc- 
tion and therefore prices. Third, it would 
help to give farmers a fairer share of the 





national income. Fourth, it would make it 
possible to adjust food supplies to improv— 
ing national standards in food and health 
and to increasing consumer purchasing power. 


SUCCESS of such a plan, however, 
depends in the very first instance on a clear 
understanding by producers and consumers of 
its underlying purposes. Farmers can defeat 
it from the start by expecting loans at too 
high a rate. Consumers can defeat it by 
expecting the privilege of a one-way price 
see-saw. They must bear in mind that in 
foregoing the advantage of low prices in 
years of plenty they gain by avoiding the 
high prices which would have been charged in 
years of short production. 


ae 





OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of dis- 
tribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to 
developments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—-the farmer—is de- 
pendent upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise 
the consumer depends upon the sustained producing power of 
agriculture. The common interests of consumers and of agri- 
culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and non-governmental measures looking toward the advancement 
of consumers’ interests. 
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